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Introduction 


This handbook has been prepared to help 
parents of blind children to care for them 
in their early years. Teachers and other 
childcare workers may also find it useful. 
It deals with children up to the age of six, 
who are not otherwise handicapped, i.e., 
are not deaf or crippled as well as blind. It 
explains why certain things happen to 
them, what they sometimes like to do, and 
what is good for them. It suggests activi- 
ties for use with blind children at home or 
in the kindergarten. 

It cannot deal with all the problems that 
may arise with blind children, but can 
only offer general suggestions. This is be- 
cause no two children develop in exactly 
the same way: no two families are exactly 
the same in the way they believe, act, or 
speak even in the same country. Yet this 
book is intended to be used in many dif- 
ferent countries, with different customs 
and differences in wealth, climate and 
resources. , 

Yet in all countries children learn new 
skills in the same order (e.g. standing 
first, walking before jumping, etc.) but not 
necessarily at the same age. For this 
reason, we hope that this handbook will 
reach parents of blind children while they 
are still very young, so that the children 
may be given help as early as possible, 
and parents may be able to overcome 
their own feelings of helplessness and 
anxiety. 
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|. SHANTI — THE STORY OF A BLIND BABY 


This is the story of a blind girl, from her 
birth till the time, five or six years later, 
when she entered a Christian school for 
the Blind in India. 

Please read the story straight through. 
Then take a pencil and paper, and read the 
story again, making comments under the 
following headings: 

1. When did the upbringing of the blind 
girl begin to differ from the normal course 
of child-rearing in that country? 

2. In what ways did the upbringing of the 
blind child differ from the normal course? 
3. Note the ways in which people reacted 
to the blind child (e.g., Parents and grand- 
parents tried to hide her blindness from the 
villagers...) 

4. Make a list of the ways in which the 
story suggests a blind child should be 
properly treated. 


As you read the chapters which follow the 
story, you should keep referring back to 
Shanti’s story and your comments upon 
it. If you know of a family with a blind 
child, we should like you to visit them 
regularly, to observe how they treat the 
child and to pass on to them the things you 
have learned through this book. 


SHANTI 


Shanti is a little blind girl. She is the only 
child of a young Hindu couple, who live in 
a little Hindu village. 


When they found that Shanti was blind, 
her parents and grandparents tried to hide 
the fact from the villagers, because they 
all thought blindness was sent to a family 
as a punishment for sin, and that every- 
body would withdraw from them. 


Secretly her parents took Shanti to an 
orphanage and there they left her, never 
going back to see her during the next five 
years. For Shanti this was a terrible time. 
Nobody in the orphanage had ever cared 
for a blind child, and nobody knew what 
to do with her. There were so many other 
children in the orphanage, who needed to 
be cared for that there was no time left for 
her. Shanti was fed and cleaned and 
carried around, as were all the other in- 
fants. She was kept alive, but that was 
all. Nobody talked to her, or cuddled her, 
or tried to stimulate her. Her blind eyes 
made the nurses assume that she could'nt 
understand, or recognise anything around 
her. So when the other infants began to 
reach out for objects they saw, and when 
they started to crawl towards things they 
wanted, Shanti was left lying in her cot, 
quiet and unaware of her surroundings. 


People got used to the presence of the 
blind child. If necessary they picked her 
up, and carried her from one place to 
another. They fed her with a bottle, or 
pushed the food into her mouth, but no- 
body tried to teach her to feed herself, or 
how to walk and talk. As she grew older, 
visitors found her sitting on the door- 
step, rocking herself and poking her 
eyes. She never uttered a word and only 
cried when she was hungry. The small 
children shunned her, they were so afraid 
of her dead eyes. Everyone thought the 
girl was mentally retarded, and nothing 
could be done about it. 


When the time came for the parents to 
keep their promise and find a school for 
Shanti, the little girl was not able to walk 
without support, nor was She able to feed 
herself, or to undress and dress. And be- 
cause she never said anything, it was 
thought that she would never be able to 
learn to talk. It was not easy to find a 
school for a blind girl in a country where 
everybody rejects and avoids the blind. 


The band of a Christian School for the 
Blind was having a rally with some of the 
school teachers in one of the district 
towns. People could hear the good news 
of God’s love for them in songs, and in the 
preaching of the Word. An invitation was 
given at the end of the rally to all blind 
children to come to the school to be 
accepted as boarders. Among the liste- 
ners was a lady who was an intimate 
friend of Shanti’s parents. She was the 
only outsider who knew the family’s prob- 
lem. She travelled to the far away village, 
and passed on what she had heard at the 
rally. 


Now came the time when God performed 
a miracle in Shanti’s life. The parents 
brought the child to the headmistress of 
the school, and left immediately. Soon it 
was found that Shanti was not only full of 
lice and scabies, but that she also had 
worms, and was severly infected by syphi- 
lis. She looked like a skeleton when she 
was undressed. Again and again she had 
to be taken to the hospital for treatment. 
One of the housemothers of the school- 
hostel stayed with her day and night. Al- 
though Shanti did not obviously respond 
to the love and care which she now receiv- 
ed for the first time in her life, deep down 
in her soul a change must have begun. 


As soon as She was back in school people 
tried to teach her all the necessary skills 
and habits the orphanage had failed to 
teach her. Shanti responded to the attempts 
which were made, and learned many skills 


Shanti taking part in the kindergarten activities 
of her school. 


ina short time, but she reacted rather like 
amarionette, andnot like a lively little girl 
of five years. The stony expression on her 
face never vanished, and as soon as she 
was left alone, she fell back into her 
mannerisms of rocking and eye-poking. 


Staff and children of the school tried their 
very best to help the unhappy little girl. 
They prayed for her, and showed her love 
in every possible way, but Shanti did not 
respond. It was heart breaking to see the 
little girl totally isolated, and unable to 
communicate with other human beings. 
Although she had no hearing defect, and 
even seemed to listen to what people were 
saying to her, she never uttered a word 
herself. Shanti was not the first neglected 
blind child the people in the school had 
dealt with, but in all the other cases con- 
sistent love and prayers had helped in time 
to open the child’s heart and understand- 
ing, and reponse followed. With Shanti it 
was different, and her teachers were 
gradvally becoming resigned to the 
situation. People concerned for her began 
to think that, after all, Shanti might really 
be subnormal and not educable. 


Months passed by, the school year came 
to an end, and all the children and teach- 
ers went home for holidays - except 
Shanti. Her parents had told the head- 
mistress not to bring the child to the vil- 
lage, and they themselves did not want to 
come and see her. So Shanti stayed with 
the headmistress and her seven year old 
daughter Joanna, who had come home 
from a boarding school. 


During these six weeks of holidays, the 
miracle occured. Joanna, who became 
Shanti’s daily companion, was able to 
break into the jail in which the poor blind 
girl had been trapped all her life. With un- 
failing instinct the sighted girl approach- 
ed her new blind friend. Full of life and 
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imagination, Joanna challenged Shanti to 
take part in her activities. When she noti- 
ced that the blind girl could not follow and 
imitate her, she patiently explained every- 
thing to her, and let her do things by over- 
shadowing her movements. Soon they 
could both be found outside in the gar- 
den, in the playground and even on the 
streets. Shanti got to know the rabbits, 
the hens and even the school cow. She 
became more and more excited in the 
companionship of her sighted friend, and 
one day when Joanna was playing the 
flute Shanti suddenly reached out with 
the words: “‘Give me!” Her first words 
were formed and many more followed. 
They even quarrelled over things they both 
wanted, and sometimes when they were 
playing with water, sand and mud, the 
result was a real mess, and there were 
tears on both sides. After these battles, it 
often happened that Joanna embraced 
Shanti, stroked her and talked to her 
lovingly, kissing away her friend's tears. It 
seemed as if through these natural ex- 
periences, all frustrations, fears and 
anxieties in the blind child had been re- 
leased, and the way opened for new ex- 
periences. 


When the teachers and children returned 
after the holidays they found anew Shanti. 
She still could not talk fluently, but she 
was ready to respond to any Stimulation 
and could now take part in the kinder- 
garten activities. 


Shanti’s story is not finished yet. As she 
grows physically and mentally, the par- 
ents may respond one day to the constant 
attempts of the school staff to make them 
feel responsible for their child. The name 
Shanti means ‘‘Peace’’. Hopefully, the 
people in the school pray that peace may 
come one day to her parents and to the 
whole village. 
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ll. BLIND INFANTS AND PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


A. General remarks 


When a blind child arrives in a family it 
usually comes as a shock to everybody, 
first of all to the parents who were ex- 
pecting their baby to be at least normal 
physically and mentally. Alloverthe world 
frustrated parents will ask such questions 
as “Why does it happen to us?” and, “Have 
| done anything wrong? Is this the punish- 
ment for it?” Even Christian families who 
know their Heavenly Father is watching 
over their lives, and is caring for every- 
thing, will find it difficult to accept the si- 
tuation as it is, and will have to struggle to 
regain their spiritual and emotional ba- 
lance. Often the reactions of relatives and 
friends are greatly disturbing to the pa- 
rents, and postpone their adjustment, or 
revive their conflicts. (Shanti’s parents 
tried to hide the fact of their daughter's 
blindness. Why 7?) 


But such attitudes will very greatly hinder 
the development of a blindchild. Amother 
who cannot talk lovingly to her baby be- 
cause she is shocked and distressed be- 
cause of him, will make him unhappy too. 
Parents who can accept their child and 
his handicap have found the best way to 
help him to develop his mind and his 
skills. They will be able to give him, during 
his childhood, those feelings of security 
and stability that will help him to meet any 
difficulties later in life. 


There are some principles which parents 
should keep in mind when bringing up a 
blind child. 


B. Principles 


1. How parents should think about their 
child 


1.1 All parents of blind children have to 
learn that their child is first of all a child, 
and that he does not know he is blind. He 
has the same needs as all other children 
and responds as they do. He needs love 
and protection, he needs affection — not 
pity — and a secure place in the family 
from his first day on. He needs to be- 
come aware of the other members of the 
family, recognizing them by smell, touch 
and sound. All the family can help him to 
become more aware of his home, and 
what is going on around him. (Remember 
that even in the orphanage Shanti was left 
lying in her cot, quiet and unaware of her 
surroundings.) 


4.2 It would be very wrong to hide the 
blind child from the neighbours, because 
the attitudes of those neighbours about 


blindness are not what the parents of a 
blind child want them to be. The neigh- 
neighbours’ wrong thinking can only be 
straightened out, if they have the chance 
to watch and experience a natural happy 
blind child. 


2. How blind children learn 


2.1 Naturally a blind child’s first plaything 
will be his own body, and it is important 
that he learns about it. He can, and he 
should, learn about the parts of his body, 
to name his head, arms, feet, etc., and to 
know whereabouts on his body they are, 
and so to understand his front, back and 
sides. 


2.2 A blind child has no visual stimulation 
and it is important that his parents make 
up for this. Sighted infants are motivated 
to physical actions froma very early stage 
on through visual stimulation. They reach 
out for objects and crawl towards things 
they want. Children are naturally very 
active during the early years of life and 
this helps them to develop the necessary 
sound musculature. 


The blind baby will often remain unaware 
of his surroundings, and of interesting 
things near by because he cannot see 
them, and his other senses do not make 
him conscious of them. Therefore he 
often needs to be taken to things, and 
needs to be encouraged to explore and 
experiment. If no extra stimulation is 
provided by his family, the blind child will 
probably be late in learning to sit up, to 
crawl, to stand and to walk and his general 
physical development will almost inevit- 
ably be seriously retarded. 

At the beginning the blind child’s hand 
movements are clumsy and rude. Like all 
babies he has to learn to manipulate 
things. But while sighted children are 
greatly helped by seeing them, (hand- 
eye co-ordination), the blind child has to 
learn to use his fingers to “see” with them. 
A child can learn many things through 
play. \f the mother allows him to play with 
unbreakable household objects, boxes, 
calabashes, bits and pieces of all kinds in 
and around the house, as well as with 
sand, water and mud, he will gradually 
develop a fine and precise touch. His ex- 
periences, and the understanding of the 
world around him will grow at the same 
rate as he is allowed to explore his 
environment, and to manipulate the ob- 
jects for himself. 


2.4 There are natural ways of learning for 
blind children. e.g. you will find that he 
often smells objects or runs the tip of his 
tongue along them. Thus he tries to find 
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out more about them. So long as these 
objects are not dirty or dangerous, there 
is no need to stop him. Using his whole 
body and limbs is another natural way of 
learning about things, e.g., when a child 
clambers up the stairs, he is not only ex- 
ploring with his hands, but with his whole 
body. You will find that the blind child 
prefers to crawl backward rather than for- 
ward. This is a safety measure. Bumping 
into things with one’s back does not hurt 
so much. 

By constantly moving around his environ- 
ment, touching everything, the blind child 
gradually begins to recognise things with 
certainty, and that will give him security 
and confidence in movement. 


3. What blind children must be taught 


3.1 A blind child does not learn to speak 
early, unless he is encouraged. Almost all 
babies start on their way toward speech 
by beginning to babble. At this early stage 
the blind child is in the same position as 
any other child. The next step of a child’s 
growth toward speech is his effort to 
mimic. Here the blind child is at a disad- 
vantage. He can only listen, and cannot 
observe how you move your lips in order 
to produce the sounds which make a cer- 
tain word. A mother can help him by hold- 
ing his hand on her mouth as she says the 
word. The feel of the movement of the 
lips, and the breathing of the mouth will 
give him an idea of how she forms the 
word. Once the blind child has learned to 
produce the speech sounds he needs, he 
will succeed in learning to talk. But too 
often the words he hears and repeats 
have no real meaning for him. He needs to 
be able to relate what is said, to what he is 
hearing or handling. His mother and his 
family have to interpret the world to him. 
Remember that in the orpanage nobody 
spoke to Shanti, and therefore no under- 
standing could grow. 


3.2 Every society demands from a grow- 


‘ing human being the development of cer- 


tain habit patterns. Learning to feed your- 
self is one part of growing up. As the child 
gets older, is weaned, and is eating well, 
systematic training in cleanliness has to 
Start. Every action however simple, that 
sighted infants learn by observation and 
imitation must be taught to the blind child. 
Firm handling and confidence, as well as 
much patience on both sides, are needed 
to help the child to develop all the neces- 
Sary daily living skills, such as undressing 
and dressing himself, managing buttons 
and shoe laces, etc. But it brings happi- 
ness to the mother and child as they both 
realize how his independence grows with 
the mastering of every new skill. 


4. What Mother should do 


4.1 The blind infant needs to be nursed 
more than other children, and needs very 
gentle handling. When lying awake, hear- 
ing sounds which at this stage have no 
meaning for a child who cannot see their 
cause, he will become frightened. So the 
mother must try to keep him near her. She 
must touch him often, and speak to him 
soothingly to let him know that she is 
there, and loves him. She should describe 
to her baby what she is doing for him 
especially when it is connected with feed- 
ing and movement. Sheshouldalso report 
to him what she is doing in her household 
work. She should never make her baby 
feel that his crying and needs are not 
heeded, that other things are more im- 
portant, and he can wait. 


4.2 Whenever possible the mothershould 
allow the blind child to take part in her 
daily activities, such as washing, cooking, 
getting water from the tap or from the 
well, getting wood and making fires, 
working in the garden or in the fields, etc. 
He will happily join in if he is told and 
shown how to doit, thus having important 
new experiences and learning new skills. 


4.3 The first practical lesson to learnina 
family with a blind member, is always to 
put things back where they belong. Fire- 
wood in the middle of the floor, a tool left 
on the stairs, a half open door, or even a 
chair or table put into a different position, 
can not only trip and injure a blind child, 
but can severely shake his confidence. 
Any holes in the floor in the house, around 
the house and on the streets are, of 
course, very dangerous for every blind 
person. 


4.4 Play with other children is vital to the 
blind child, and if he has no brother or 
sister, other children should be invited to 
play with him. If neighbours and friends 
come to call, it will help to widen the blind 
child’s social field. 


4.5 When the child is reasonably confi- 
dent he should be taken cut to shops, to 
the market, to a cafe ortovisit with friends. 
There a new field of experience will open 
up to him. 


EVERY EXPERIENCE WHICH CAN BE 
PROVIDED FOR THE BLIND CHILD 
DURING THE PRE-SCHOOL YEARS 
WILL HELP HIS READINESS FOR 
SCHOOL, AND HIS ADJUSTMENT TO 
THE SIGHTED SOCIETY IN WHICH HE 
HAS TO LIVE! 


The suggestions made briefly in this sec- 
tion are explained in great detail in the 
pages which follow. 
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A. General remarks 


Generally the process by which a baby 
learns to control his body starts with the 
head and gradually works down to the 
hands, trunk, and legs. Therefore you 
should not expect your baby to begin 
walking before he has learned to sit up. 


In each stage of body-control and of 
learning to walk it is necessary for the 
blind child to have more stimulation 
and actual help than if he had the 
motivation which comes through sight. 


Everyday activities offer many opportuni- 
ties. Without your help the blind child 
may stay in one place, or in one position. 
Children need to use and move their 
bodies in many ways. Changing the 
child’s position will develop his balance 
and strenthen his muscles. Each body 
position provides a different experience 
and will build his confidence. As he be- 
comes more confident, he may be more 
willing to move on his own. Sometimes he 
may be too frightened to try anew activity 
or to move in a new way. Do an old 
favourite exercise with him, and then try 
something new. Or, reward the child for 
trying something new by doing an old 
favourite with him. Encourage him, re- 
assure him. Then he will look forward 
happily to the next exercise time. 


B. Suggestions for exercises 
1. Changing the child’s position 


Lie him on the floor for free kicking and 
movement. 
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With the child on his back, /ift his legs up 


and down. You can do this exercise to 
music. 


Ill. LEARNING BODY-CONTROL AND LEARNING TO WALK 


Lie him on his stomach. (It is important 
that the child spends some of the day on 
his back and some on his tummy. Diffe- 
rent muscles will be developed in diffe- 
rent positions.) 


When he is on his tummy, touch the child 
with a noisy toy or a much-liked dummy. 
Place your hand under his chin and move 
the toy slowly upwards and sideways. 
Help him lift his head to follow the sound 
or to catch the dummy. 


heblisit |" his tummy, help himstretch | When he is on his stomach Jet him get 
out in front of him. Then /ift his — around by levering and pushing with his 


stretched legs. This will strengt i ; : ; ; 
back muchas gthen his __ feet. Direct him with a noisy toy. 


When he gets older and tries to roll over 
forward by himself show your approval. 


In the same position cross his legs, and wer 
gently roll the child over. \ 


When the child is lying on his back, place 
a pillow under him so he is almost on his 
side. Hold a noisy toy slightly out of reach. 
Help him to roll as he reaches for it. 
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Help him to keep his balance on a huge 
ball or a firm pillow. 


2. Helping the child to sit up 


if the child’s head falls back when you pull 
him up, prop his head ona firm pillow for 
short periods of time. 


Let the child hold your fingers or hands 
and pull himself to a sitting position. Keep 
him less than 10 minutes in this position. 
Gradually as the child’s back grows 
stronger, increase the sitting periods to 
half an hour. 
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Prop him up with some pillows to give him 
the feeling of sitting alone. 


Get the child into a firmer sitting position 
for feeding him, when he is on your lap. 


When the child has gained some head 
and neck control, sit on the floor facing 
each other. Sit with your legs out straight. 
Reach out and hold his hands. Rock back 
and forth holding hands. As you move, 
sing or say a rhyme. When he gets older 
and has gained more strength, ask him to 
pull you up. 


Take the child outdoors. Prop him up on 
the ground. Sit with him. Help him feel 
leaves, dirt, rocks, the ground, water etc. 
Help him reach for objects. Make him 
smell and taste things. 
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3. Teaching the child to craw! 


hild on his stomach. Move @ 
near Sil to get his attention. Let him 
touch it. Then move away with the toy or 
place it slightly out of reach. if pang 
help him crawl by moving his legs for him. 
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if a child drags his stomach as he crawis, 
help him get up on his hands and knees. 
Put your hand under his stomach and lift 
his back up until he is on his knees. 


Show him a push toy. Help him push it 
back and forth. Then push the toy beyond 
his reach and encourage him to crawl for- 
ward to get it. Praise him if he tries. 


Encourage him to clamber up the stairs. 
Place his hands on the first step. Moving 
with him, help the child to go up to the 
top. Then, in the same position, help him 
clamber down backwards. 


Help the child notice, reach for. and pick 
up things that are part of everyday life. He 
can pick up his shoe, a towel or a toy by 
himself. It is quicker to do it yourself but 
this does not help him learn. 


4. Teaching the child to stand and walk 


legs will grow stronger as he pushes 
against the floor. Let him play as he sits. 
Tie toys to his chairs. 


Let the child stand on your lap and “feel” 
his feet. Hold him at the waist and bounce 
him. Make a game otf it. 
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Encourage him to pull himself up by hold- 
Ing on to furniture. 


fie a noisy toy to his cradle to get his 
ittention. Encourage him to pull himself 
ip by reaching for the toy. 


When you think he has enough balance, 


try to get him to walk holding one of your 
hands. 


Let him hold on toa bench orto someiron 
bars. Lift one leg and place his foot flat on 
the floor. Now place your hand on his 
rump and gently push him up. 


Let the child sit in a jumper chair, or in a 
hanger for a short period of time. This 
allows his feet to touch the ground. His 
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Aids such as a “baby walker” are useful in 
promoting this forward movement. 


Pushing around a baby carriage ora chair 
can be even more satisfying and reward- 
ing. 


If he cannot manage the forward move- 
ment in walking, you have to help the 
child. Stand behind him and hold him 
under his arms. Place his feet on yours. 
Begin to walk, step by step. This will give 
him the idea of walking. Try to link his 
forward movement with reaching a table, 
a chair or a similar goal. 


When he gets older teach him in this way 
to lift his leg, and finally to balance on one 
leg. 


Do not force the blind child to walk alone 
before he is ready. One day he will sud- 
denly be able to walk alone, first a few 
steps only, but, finally, with confidence. 


Some children find it easier to walk side- 
ways. Stand the child next to a piece of 
furniture. Catch his attention by a noisy 
toy, or Clapping your hands. Then move 
away and encourage him to follow you. If 


necessary take hold of his feet and slide 
them one ata time in the direction of the 
sound. Slide the child’s hands along the 
same direction as he moves. 


Encourage his walking by facing him and 
talking to him as he comes toward you. 
Also draw his attention to other things 
which can be heard — running water, 
traffic sounds, knocking on different 
materials, animal sounds etc. They will be 
his “earmarks”. In this way he will be 
learning to detect the direction of sounds. 


wy. 


Place a guide rope at waist height along 
the walls of the room and help him to 
move and even run along. 


When your child has learned to walk he 
will be ready to go upand down the stairs. 
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First, he will probably sit down on the top 
step and let himself go down in a sitting 
position to the next step. After a few 
times, encourage him to stand up and 
hold on to the rail in moving from one step 
to the other, either down or up. 


Blind children also have to learn to squat. 
While the child is standing, show him a 
noisy toy, name it, and let him touch it. 
Then drop the toy on the floor in front of 
him. Tell him to pick it up. Stand behind 
the child. Put your hands on his hips and 
push the back of his knees forward. Help 
him to keep his balance. Have him pull 
himself up by holding on to your knees or 
a Chair etc. 


Look for daily activities that will en- 
courage squatting, like picking up some- 
thing. 


Practice squatting also as a game. Take 
the child’s hands while facing him. Then 
squat down. Help him squat. Then stand 
up and pull him up. Keep it fun. 
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5. Something about body-awareness 


As the blind child begins to move and 
speak he should be helped to gain a 
proper body image. He needs to be made 
aware of his own body, and needs to be 
helped to develop a relationship to things 
around him and to other people. 


In a natural way, during the everyday acti- 

vities, by talking to the child and asking 

questions he should be enabled to know 

and show: 

a) the parts of his face (eye, nose, ears, 
hair) 

b) the planes of his body (top, bottom, 
side, front, back) 


c) the placement of objects relative to the 
body planes (e.g. Place the box to 
your front side, then to the back. Put 
the shoes on your feet. Put the hat on 
your head.) 

d) the gross movements of which the 
body is capable, including moving for- 
ward, backward, jumping up, and the 
like. 

According to Cratty, the attributes of this 

first phase may be developed between the 

age of two and five years. 


After periods of training, body-awareness 
should be checked by saying: “What part 
of you is this?” and you touch elbow or 
ankle etc. Or “Show me your cheeks! 
Show me mine!” etc. 


Take the child outdoors on a smooth, 
level surface. Move away from him and 
call him. He may be unsteady at first. Be 
prepared to catch him. 


Arrange the child’s environment so that 
he is free and safe to explore. Do not clear 
the place. He needs to learn what is in it. 
Soon he will discover by touch and smell 


favourite articles in his environment. 


And from constant movement he will be 
able to recognize where he is. 


His ability to explore will tax your patience 
and test your commitment. Even if you 
remove things which you think could hurt 
him or which you don’t want to be broken, 
some accidents and some loss must be 
expected. It is the price you pay for keep- 
ing his curiosity awake and for encourag- 
ing his independence. 


Your child, like all blind children, will have 
a tendency to protect himself from 
running into things by walking with hands 
stretched out and groping. Holding one 
arm bent in front of his face and one arm 
in front of his chest is a much better 
protection, because his forearm will hit 
the obstacle first. The same technique 
should be used when bending down. 
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Because blind children are careful and 
move around slowly they will gradually 
acquire a sensitivity to obstacles, a phe- 
nomenon which is called object percep- 
tion. It means they can sense when they 
are approaching an object in their path, 
provided it is substantial and high enough. 


Blind children often develop their own 
means of “space testing” Walking along a 
hallway,or a wall they willclap theirhands, 


snap their fingers, smack their lips and 
click or pop their tongues. All these slight- 
ly explosive, sharp sounds produce high 
frequences, and help the child to know 
more about his environment, how big and 
spacious it is, how far away the walls are, 
whether it is empty or filled with objects 
etc. Although these may seem strange 
activities to you, let your child practice 
them, they are his way of orientating him- 
self and finding out where he is. 


You can help your child in his orientation 
by showing him how to use the kerb of the 


pavement or the edge of the gra 
guide lines. grass etc. as 


When your child is firm on his feet let him 
try all the natural movements of a child of 
his age: sliding, swinging, climbing, jump- 
ing, pulling, pushing, carrying, balancing, 
swimming, etc. 


Do let your child know how pleased you 
are with his efforts and praise him when 
he has succeeded. 


After the child has become used to his 
environment, try letting him walk on 
rougher surfaces. Try dirt and grass. Go 
uphill and downhill. Keep it fun. 
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Next have something for him to go over (a 
box, a chair, a bed...) 


Touching others encreases the blind 
child’s self-awareness. Let several chil- 
dren, including your blind child, sit inside 
the same tyre, or on an old mattress. 
When wobbling and bouncing they can't 
help but touch and be aware of each 


other. 


Increase the child’s awareness of people § He can go through things (a cement tun- 
and the world around himbyencouraging nel, a cement pipe, a cardboard box, a 
him to go through obstacle courses: tyre...) 


Start with someting the child can crawl 
under (a table, a chair, a bed...) 


Then there are things he can go around (a 
large chair, a table, a large ball...) 


IV. LEARNING TO USE REMAINING SENSES EFFECTIVELY 


A. General remarks 


There is a saying “The hand is the eye of 
the blind”. That means that touch be- 
comes the most important sense when 
vision is absent. When we talk about the 
“sense of touch’, we mean actually the 
skin senses which give us experience of a 
variety of qualities such as size, shape, 
texture, hardness or softness, pliability, 
weight, moistness or dryness, tempera- 
ture, and physical pain. In all touch ob- 
servations, muscle sensations and move- 
ments take part and this does not happen 
by chance. 


We have spoken of the clumsy and crude 
hand movements of blind babies, and of 
blind children’s need to be stimulated and 
motivated for tactile experiences. Thus 
they will learn to manipulate things and 
develop that sensitive touch which they 
need for the understanding of the worldin 
which they live. Early training will enable 
them to make fullest use of all their re- 
maining senses, and will enrich their lives 
as they grow up. But we have to remem- 
ber that this early training takes time, skill 
and patience. Every action however 
simple, that a sighted child learns by 
observation and imitation must be taught 
to the blind slowly and patiently. 


As we shall see later it is important for 
language development that you name ob- 
jects which you show the blind child and 
that you do this frequently. It is also good 
to remember that blind children do play 
with ordinary toys just like other children 
but not quite in the same way. They like to 
produce a sound from their activities. 


It is characteristic of young children — 
sighted or blind — that they want to use 
everything as a plaything, or for the pur- 
pose of making it something to play with. 
It is not so much looking as handling 
which we should expect of young 
children. Only after the fourth or fifth year 
children get ready for experiences which 
will increase their knowledge of things. 
For this reason you should give your child 
during the first four or five years of his life 
a wealth of experience, but do not expect 
him to turn it into sound knowledge. 


By experiencing the world around him 
the blind child will gain security and 
confidence and will be motivated to 
further exploration. 


A blind child’s first toys should be very 
simple and clear in shape. He cannot ap- 
preciate any sort of model at this stage 
and is only confused by it, e.g., soft toys 
like a bear or a cat, mean nothing more to 


a blind child than a handful of something 
soft. 


On the following pages you will find sug- 
gestions for activities and for toys for 
certain age groups. Choose from them 
what you think is useful for your blind 
children. Certainly most of the toys will 
not be available in the place where you 
live. Don’t give up,but try to copy those 
toys or to make similiar ones from 
materials which are available. 

Nature itself provides the most plentiful 
supply. The garden, the park, the river, 
the farm, the woods, the beach, the hills, 
the mountains contain countless op- 
portunities which the perceptive adult 
can share with his child. 


B. Suggestions for activities 


A blind baby’s first plaything is his own 
body. He practices movements of his arms 
and hands, his legs and feet, he attempts 
to get into different positions by rolling 
around and by pushing himself up. He re- 
peats his efforts frequently and with 
pleasure. In these play activities, the child 
needs only his body and the loving ap- 
proval of his family. 


Once he has learned about his own body 
he needs to be supplied with a variety of 
objects of different sizes, forms and 
textures. These objects should all be of 
such shape that he can easily take hold of 
them, and of such material that he can put 
them into his mouth. Some of them 
should also make some sound when they 
are used. 
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1. Playthings for the age of four months 
to two years. 


Rattle with bells inside 


Plastic animal squeakers 


Fingerballs special designed for little 
hands 


Calabashes with seeds 


Plastic rings and cubes 


inside 


Wooden rings and plastic bells; bath toys 
and a variety of little plastic toys which 
can be hung across the top of the crib. 


First, you will have to put the plaything 
e.g., a rattle — into his hands and show 
him that, if he moves it, a sound will be 
forthcoming. 

First, he will grasp it with one hand only, 
then he will use both hands, and soon he 
will get the movement for himself. 


Children of this age usually occupy them- 
selves with only one thing at a time. 


= 
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When your baby has learned to sit up 
alone and to turn toward sounds he will 
soon reach out for the playthings which 
interest him. At this time, that is when he 


is about nine to fourteen months, he 
should have a safe place on the floor with 
simple things around him which he can 
manipulate: 

Wooden spoons of various sizes, cala- 
bashes of various sizes, small tins or bott- 
les filled with seeds and firmly sealed, 
small plastic cups, blocks and shapes and 
a box to put them away, unbreakable 
household objects, paper to crumple, a 
soft piece of cloth or terry cloth, a chain of 
seeds, a few building bricks of various 
sizes. 


You may have to assist him first by show- 
ing him something which is out of his 
reach, and let him find it with your help. If 
his curiosity is thus aroused he may begin 
to “look around” for things he wants. 
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Since gross 
comes before 


muscular 
finer 


development 
co-ordination is 


achieved, large hollow blocks should be 
used with younger children. As the child 
grows older, he will be able to mani- 
pulate smaller blocks and cubes. 


It is quite obvious that blind children will 
enjoy particularly noise-making and mu- 
sical toys. Some of them can be home 
made like tom-toms and drums, wooden 
rattles, a tin with stones in it, etc. Children 
will invent their own noise-makers and 
use almost anything to produce noise or 
sounds: saucers, spoons, forks, pot and 
lid, lid and lid etc. 


Murugan enjoys his new discovery: 
stones in a tin. 


Wooden stick rattle 


Music rattle brings surprise to the 
listener. 


Dumb bells help the child to co-ordinate 
the movements of his arms 


e 
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Wooden reels single, and joined with 
some strings 
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Dumb bells of strong plastic can be re- 
placed by calabashes with seeds in them. 


Percussions 


Cloves: 1 1/2in long, wood, can easily be : ; 
home-made. Ws hae 


Castanets on handle can be homemade 
from hardwood. 


Tambourine 


Jingle Bells may be replaced by bottle 


tops thread on a ring of wire or a leather 


strip. Jingle Bells 


Xylophone 


Another kind of Jingle Bells which can be 
home-made. 


During the time of crawling the blind child 
should not only be allowed, but even en- 
couraged to clamber around the furniture 
and make use of all the natural opportuni- 
ties for playing. A drawer that can be 
opened and closed, a cupboard door 
which swings open and shut, boxes of all 
kinds and sizes, steps and stairs, water 
faucets to turn on and off. Children will 
also explore things inside. A soft shoe, a 
paper or cloth bag, a basket, a discarded 
purse become favourite toys. 


In this way his hands are getting used to 
the feel of the objects around him. The 
constant repetition of feeling these things 
will bring about the gradual recognition 
of them through familiarity. 


THE FAMILIARITY OF HIS SURROUND- 
INGS GIVES THE BLIND CHILD THE 
FEELING OF SECURITY WHICH IS SO 
IMPORTANT FOR HIM! 


2. Playthings for the over Twos. 


In the second year, the child will gradually 
begin to put playthings together, and try 
to connect one with the other. First, he 
may hold one of them in each hand and 
bang the two together, and later he will try 
to hold and put them together. He will 
enjoy things which can be fitted into each 
other. 

Of course, he will continue with many of 
the playthings which he enjoyed during 
his first year, but now he will handle them 
more surely and purposefully. 


Here are some of the nesting and fitting 
toys: 


Boxes with lids 


Rewa enjoys the noise of the wooden 
balls on the metal tray. Picking up and 
fitting the balls requires considerable fin- 
ger dexterity. 
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Kannan handling pegs and the fitting 
block is learning about size and fitting. 


It is difficult for small children to handle 
the posting box with different shapes. ltis 
better to introduce each shape separately. 


Monica is using plastic boxes with only 
one shape cut out. She specially enjoys 
shaking the box after having put in the 
right cubes and listening to the noise. 


Ali playing with interlocking cubes. 
— Pakistan — 


Christian is building pyramids with plasth 
barrels. 


— W.-Germany — 


Here he is nesting top and bottom part of 
the barrels. 


The home-counsellor shows Mary the 
home made postingbox. Stones of various 
sizes can be pushed through the holes in 
the lid of the tin. 


— India — 


Blind children will enjoy playing with 
damp sand, mud and dough. A sand box 
in the garden will provide hours of 
pleasure for your blind child, particularly 
if you let him use some water with it and 
provide sand toys and buckets. 

Small blind children usually dislike play- 
ing with clay and mud. Perhaps because 
of the stickiness of the mud. It is a good 
medium for primary school children. 


Water bottles in a tin bath in the garden 
with simple cups and bottles or floating 
toys, is enjoyed by all blind children. They 
will soon learn to fill up a jug, acup Ora 
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Out in the play ground or during a walk 
objects will be picked up by the child 
which become “treasures” (a feather, a 
pine cone, a smooth stone, some sticks 
etc). 

— Malawi — 


Prevez and Abdul enjoy filling up bottles 
with water. 
— Pakistan — 
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bottle. an old tea pot etc. Show him how 
the tea pot or the sprinkling-can pours 
when tipped over his hands. He will enjoy 
watering the plants as a result. 


Natascha is filling up a cup with some 
liquid. 
— W.-Germany — 


The use of balls is somewhat limited for 
blind children. Use a ball witha bellinside. 


Stand beside the child. Let him touch the 
ball in front of your feet. Then let the ball 
slowly roll away. Walk beside the child 
and help him follow the ball. When you 
reach the ball, help him pick it up and start 
again. 

Use a variety of balls: Large, small, those 
of different textures and weights. 


Raja enjoys shaking the ball and listen- 
ing to the sound of the bell inside. 
— India — 


To raise your blind child’s interest in 
smell, peal an orange, or any other strong 
smelling fruit, when he is near you and ex- 
plain to him your action. Let him taste the 
fruit and thus combine smell and taste ex- 


perience. 


If no ball is available make a bean bag, (a 
bag of ordinary cloth filled with dry 
beans). It cannot harm your child, and he 
will enjoy the noise which the beans pro- 
duce when the ball is thrown. 


You can fill these bags with various seeds 
and thus produce various sounds in order 
to train your blind child’s sense of hear- 


ing. 
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A blind child will often try to find out 
about things by smelling them, or running 
the tip of his tongue along them, or even 
putting them into his mouth. When his 
touch becomes finer he will be less in- 
clined to use this method. But to recog- 
nize certain things as coffee powder and 
flour, sugar and salt etc., even blind adults 
have to find out by smelling or tasting 


them. 


3. Educational toys 


During the pre-school years at home or in 
the kindergarten educational toys which 
appeal particularly to the touch sense 
should be provided. Some described here 
could easily be home made by you or the 
kindergarten teacher. 


Sorting and matching of all kinds of things 
develops touch discrimination. E.g. 
matching geometrical shapes, everyday 
objects, cards with different surface 
structure, fitting nuts to screws, keys to 
locks, sorting various sizes of nails, or 
tins, or sticks into different boxes, or 
identifying and sorting seeds and coins. 
Small cushions filled with various 
materials (e.g., sand, grains, peas, beans, 
herbs) are meant to be investigated by 
touching them and sometimes with the 
sense of smell. 


Blind kindergarten children matching 
everyday objects. 
— India — 
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Mencji identifying and sorting various 
grains. 
— India — 


Theni working with a home made wooden 
shape board. 


— India — 


Christian trying to interlock different 
shapes and to make a chain with them. 
— W.-Germany — 


Make a texture corner! Line the wall, or 
boards at the wall, with various types of 
textures: a rug, some cloth, wallpaper, 
scraps, wool, silk, velvet, linen, jersey, 
rayon, pieces of cardboard and heavy 
plastic, various types of leather, of wood, 
of metal and of sandpaper are ideal for 
covering forms fixed to the wall. Help the 
child to feel and explore as many of these 
as he can reach. 


Make shapes of different textures, colors 
and sizes for the child to feel. Try circles 
on the floor and on the wall. Then add 
squares, rectangles and triangles. Ask 
him to find another one just like the one 
he felt. 


A shape board with stands and wooden 
geometrical shapes can be home made. 


Plastic shape-boards with sophisticated 
shapes are commercially available. The 
child needs some training before he is 
able to recognize the finer shapes. 


Christian working with a plastic shape- 
board. 


Blind kindergarten children “at work” 
with interlocking blocks and the fitting 
block. 

— India — 
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Geometrical insert boards are commer- 
cially available but can also be home 
made. They have forms cut out in certain 
shapes such as square, triangle, circle or 
oval, with corresponding pieces to be fil- 
led in. For blind children the surface 
should be covered with different textures 
to make these form-boards more stimu- 
lating. The same applies to the following 
aids. 


The number learner can be made as a 
texture sorting and fitting puzzle for the 
young blind child. Gradually it leads to 
discovering the relationship between the 
squares and numbers of peg. 


Hammer and pegs.Reversible and sound- 
ly constructed enjoyed by all blind 
children. 


Screwing and unscrewing bolts and nuts 


of various sizes is a form of interesting 
sorting. 


A wooden hammer, a soft piece of wood! 

and some old nails will provide an excit- 

ing experience for pre-school children. 
— Pakistan — 


Even very young blind children like string-. 
ing beads. Large beads and heavy strings: 
that end in long metal tips should be used! 
first. Wooden beads are available in dif-. 
ferent sizes, andshapes suchas cylinders, 
cubes and balls. 


Besides beads, buttons and seeds 
also be used for stringing. 


During the learning stage of stringing let 
the child use wire instead of a string, and 
cotton reels instead of beads. 


Glass beads, which are in the shops, can 


usuaily be managed only by older 
children. 


Building up of Pyramids is a good pre- 
paration for stringing. Start with one stick 
only fixed upright in a block of wood-and 
simple shapes of equal size. Later in- 
crease the number of sticks and the 
variety of shapes as the child’s skill 
grows. 
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Real builder's bricks give real sense to‘ The six sides of a cube can be covered’ 
advanced imaginative play. Ideal for with different textures, and then a number: 
building “a road”, “a flat” etc. in the play- of such cubes can be sorted in such a way) 
ground. that the same textures combine to make a) 
larger surface, or a pattern of changing; 
textures which repeats itself in certain) 


ways. 


A set of playbricks including flat pieces as 
well as cubes, pillars, arches and triang- 
les is ideal for group play. If not available 
commercially, perhaps a carpenter can 
provide left over pieces which might be 
used instead. 


Dominos and number cubes withinserted 
dots, reinforce a blind pre-school child’s 


knowledge of numbers and number re- 
cognition. 


4. Educational games 


With playthings you give your blind child 
the opportunity to express himself and to 
use his imagination. Learning takes place 
all the time through things that your child 
is doing actively in a pleasurable social 
situation. Therefore, from the very 
beginning of his life, provide your blind 
child with materials as described above, 
and let him take part in the actual life 
situation of the family. 


When the child is about two or three years 
old, naturally he will begin to imitate what 
he feels people around him are doing — 
fetching water, pounding maize, feeding 
the child, selecting and making firewood, 
doing the dishes and the like. When he 
gets older he will use his imagination to a 
greater extent and really play out life 
situations, using toys and objects which 
he feels adequate for them. 


Give ideas and opportunities, make sug- 
gestions as to what he might like to do. 
Encourage him to dramatize certain 
events or to play out a story he has heard. 
Such informal role playing acquaints blind 
children with situations which seeing 
children often see presented in pictures 
and in book illustrations. 


While the child’s first play is solitary, he 
will gradually learn to play with others. 
This social play usually comes later for 
blind children than for seeing ones. But 
he also needs to learn to “give up”, and to 
share things with others. If he has no 
sisters and brothers to play and share 
with him, other children should be invited. 


Two blind kindergarten children meeting 


for the first time. 
— Pakistan — 
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Mary sharing a banana with her little 
sighted sister. 
— India — 


Murugan becoming aware of his new 


baby sister by being encouraged to push 
her cradle. 


— India — 


The old grandfather tries to help the little 

blind boy out of his isolation by bringing 

him into contact with the other children. 
— India — 


Prekash and Raja enjoying the noise from 
the bamboo sticks rolling down the slope. 
— India — 


5. Enjoy Nature with your blind Child. 


Don’t keep your child in the house but 
take him out and bring him into contact 
with plants and animals. What he cannot 
see he can make up by observing with his 


Two blind kindergarten boys Sager and 
Pandi in the daily search for eggs in the 
hennery. 


— India — 


touch sense, his hearing, his smell and 
taste. Let him experience plants and ani- 
mals whenever the opportunity occurs. 
Create a texture walk outside. Use sand, 
grass, cement, asphalt and rough con- 
crete. 


Blind kindergarten children exploring 


large animals. 
— Pakistan /India — 


Blind kindergarten children excited ab- | Prekash carefully touches a hen after he 
out the visit of a little dog and akitten to has heard her voice. 
their classroom. — India — 

— Pakistan and India — 


Monica “feeding” the cow. 
— W.-Germany — 
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ll to all kinds of sounds in the Christian learns about watering the roses. 

lias surroundings should always be — W.-Germany — 
encouraged. These skills are of great 
value to his orientation. 


Recognizing people’s or animals voices 


on a tape is fun for small and older 
children. 


Blind kindergarten children watering 
their plants. 


— India — 


Blind kindergarten children enjoying 
water and mud after heavy rains. 
— India — 
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V. LEARNING TO TALK 


A. General remarks 


Long before the blind baby is ready to 
talk, the mother can help himin his speech 
development, by naming things and ac- 
tions in connection with her caring for 
him. Every baby needs to be talked to ina 
friendly way while he is being handled. 
Words like “up”, “down”, “hot”, “cold”, 
“cup”, “bottle”, “mouth” etc. will really 
mean something when used in the right 
context. Later she can teach him by nam- 
ing the objects he is using, and showing 
him what can be done with them. 


Mothers and fathers who cannot talk lov- 
ingly to their child because they are so 
shocked and distressed by his blindness, 
hamper his general development includ- 
ing his speech. 


Many objects, many activities and many 
ideas must be experienced in close re- 
lationship with language by your blind 
child in order to become meaningful to 
him. Here are suggestions for how to deal 
with a 1-3 year old blind child: 


B. Suggestions for exercises 


1. Let him touch and name objects as he 
uses them daily. Ask him, “What is this ?” 
touching the object. 


Body parts: nose, eye, ear, hand, tummy, 
foot, leg, hair, mouth, head... 


Objects in connection with his daily bath: 
soap, water, towel, basin... 


Objects in connection with daily feeding: 
cup, plate, spoon, different food... 


Objects in connection with his environ- 


ment: mat, blanket, table, chair, cush- 
ion... 


= Encourage him to be active and at the 
same time name those activities: 
Open your mouth”, “lift your arm”, 


“hold it with your hands”, “give me the 
cup”... 


Daily activities in connection with his daily 
bath: washing face, hands, body... 
using soap, a sponge... 
drying with a towel... 


Daily activities in connection with feed- 
ing: sitting on your lap, 
putting him in a chair, 
shaking the bottle for him, 
moving the spoon to his mouth, 
picking up food with fingers... 


Daily activities in connection with his en- 
vironment: holding a toy, 
throwing a ball, 
listening to sounds, 
going to bed, 
putting a cushion under the head, 
covering the child with a blanket, 
singing and praying for him... 
encouraging him to walk, to push a 
baby carriage or a baby walker... 


3. Express challenging ideas: 


Here is the food! 

It is time for bed! 

We have finished all our food! 

Daddy is coming. 

What’s that noise ? 

Whose voice is that? 

Let us fetch the food from the stove! 
(take him there) 

Here is the plate! (make a noise with it) 


4. Watch your child’s concept develop- 
ment: 

food, bottle, cup, plate, bed, sleep, 
waking up, chair, kitchen, door, fire- 
place, garden, family, neighbours... 
Let him experience the relationship bet- 
ween his food and the fire place where it 
was cooked, between the well and the 
water he is drinking, take him to these 
places and talk to him while you do this... 


Always try to help your child to say what 
he means, using speech to ask for what he 
wants. Some parents feel so sorry for 
their blind child that they want to doevery- 
thing for him. By anticipating all his wishes 
and needs, they make it unnecessary for 
the child to communicate, which serious- 
ly hampers his speech development. Ask 
him questions which he must answer: 
“Would you like an apple ?” “Do you want 
more?” “Shall | help you ?” 


When you are busy with your housework, 
and he becomes restless, sing and say 
nursery rhymes to him, and he will gra- 
dually repeat what he hears. He will res- 
pond to your presence by feeling com- 
fortable and at ease. 


Blind children easily become frightened 
and upset by sudden sounds (animal 
sounds, loud music from the radio, etc). 
See that he knows what the sound means, 
and begin to warn him, in time, when he is 
going to hear a certain sound. Yourtouch, 
and reassuring comments will help him to 
conquer his fears and help him to face 
them. 


5. At the end a word about “baby talk”. 
It is quite important that in talking to 
your blind baby simple language clearly 
spoken — no baby talk — be used. This 
will be easier for him to understand as 
he grows, and becomes able to grasp 
the meaning of short and simple sen- 
tences. It is wise to get your relatives, 
friends and neighbours to co-operate in 
this. Ask them to talk directly to the 
child, and not about himin his presence. 
As soon as he can answer a simple 
question himself, see that they ask him 
and not you. Then they get into the right 
way of dealing with blind people. 
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VI. LEARNING DAILY LIVING SKILLS 


A. General remarks 


Your blind child will undoubtedly need 
much time and practice for the develop- 
ment of daily living skills, such as feed- 
ing, dressing and undressing himself and 
managing buttons and shoe laces, etc. 
Because he does not see and cannot ob- 
serve your techniques you will have to 
describe the activities carefully, and you 
will learn to be consistent in your direc- 
tions at all times. It will take much pa- 
tience on his part as well as yours, par- 
ticularly since you could do the job much 
faster yourself; but he needs this opport- 
unity to learn how to do things for him- 
self. 


B. Suggestions for learning 
daily living skills 


We will limit our suggestions to these 
following areas: 

1. Eating 2. Dressing 3. Toilet habits 
4. Personal Hygiene. 

Some of the activities described in this 
booklet may seem new and even strange 
to you, and to carry them out with your 
blind child may seem like more work for 
you at first. But later, as your blind child 
learns to care for himself and becomes 
more independent your work will become 
easier and all the effort will be rewarded. 


1. Learning to eat 


What we mean by “good table manners” 
depends on the society in which we live. 
In some countries finger feeding is the 
custom, whilein other countries this would 
be considered a bad habit, because the 
custom is to use fork and knife for eating. 


Again in other countries sticks are the 
only acceptable instruments for convey- 
ing food from the plate to the mouth. 


However meal times should be happy 
times, and if a child does not want to eat 
or is very messy, it’s hard to enjoy eating 
together. Your blind child needs to be 
helped to learn to eat and to develop good 
table manners. 


It is very important that early impressions 
connected with feeding aremade pleasant, 
because they often influence later eating 
habits. Praise is important to every child. 
Use it often if you want your child tolearn 
to feed himself. Praise him just for trying. 
Your approval will make him wanttolearn. 


The first happy experience for a blind 
baby is when he sucks his food from his 
mother’s breast, or from the nipple of a 
bottle while he is lying in his mother’s 
arms. It is good if a baby gets his mother’s 
milk as long as possible because this milk 
is clean and pure and nourishing. Ahealthy 
mother can breast feed her child till he is 2 
or 3 years old. But the baby also needs to 
start eating other food when heis4months 
old. 


Cup feeding should be started by giving 
sweetened fruit juice, etc., in this way. 


The spoon should also be introduced very 
early, while the child is passive and ac- 
cepts it as part of the routine. 


Seeing children can anticipate the bottle, 
the spoon or the cup as it approaches 
their mouth, which a blind child cannot 
do. You can give him the same feeling, 
when you talk to him about it. Shake the 
bottle to let him hear it. Challenge him 


with, “Open your mouth!” or, “Here is the 
food!” and at the same time put his hands 
on yours as you come close to his mouth 
with the spoon or cup. Then hesitate a 
little bit before you put the spoon or cup 
to his mouth, giving him time to smell or 
feel the warmth of whatever is on the 
Spoon or in the cup. 


Often when a baby first tastes food witha 
new flavour he spits it out of his mouth. It 
tastes strange to him because he has not 
eaten it before. But if you are determined, 
you will succeed. 


Shake the bottle to let him hear it. 
Your child needs a varied diet including 
eggs, meat, fish, cottage cheese, oranges 
and green leafy vegetables, fruits, milk 
and bread. It will be good to get your baby 
used to the spoon by offering him milk 
from it first, and later the new food. 


Put his hands on yours as you come close 
to his mouth. 


Let him have his hands on the cup as you 
bring it to his mouth. 
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FOODS RICH IN VITAMIN A 


VEGETABLES 


Carrot Greens like: 
Spinach 
Turnip 
Kale 


Tomato ; Yellow 


Squash 


Sweet Potato 
Asparagus 


FRUITS 
Papaya 


Mango 


Melon 


Peach. 


. ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Liver 


Kidney 


Red 
Palm 
Oil 


Cod 
Liver 
Oil 
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Many parents do not know what foods are 
important for their children. 


This poster from the AFB, New York, ,can 
serve as a reminder of what is im- 
portant in a child’s diet. 


Good infant feeding schedules may vary, 
but examples are: 


me the first year of breast feeding, 
- at three months add daily fruit juices or 
tomato juice 

- at four months begin daily a spoonful or 
two, then more, of cooked mashed fruits 
and vegetables 

- at six months begin feeding a spoonful 
or two, then more, of cereal with milk 
and small amounts of mashed cooked 
food from the family meals (liver, eggs, 
meat, fowl, chick-peas or other beans 
and vegetables) 

If breast feeding is not possible, or if the 

bey, is not growing on only breast milk, 
use whole milk or a complete infant 
formula preparation if available and 
follow the same schedule as previously 
described for introducing juices, vege- 
tables, cereals, beans, eggs and meats 
into the child’s diet. 

For weaning, 
- small portions of soft digestible foods 
containing proteins, calories and vita- 
mins should be given to the child, gra- 
dually increasing the portions as the 
child grows and develops 

- the main sources of proteins are: milk, 
beans, grams or legumes, peas, lentils, 
eggs, meat, fish, chicken and ducks 

- the main sources of vitamins and 
minerals are: milk, fruits, vegetables, 
cereals, eggs, liver, meat, poultry, fish 

* the main sources of calories are: local 
staple foods such as potatoes, rice, corn, 
wheat and cassava 


Feed him one or two spoonfuls of thick- 
ened food. Add another spoonful every 
day. Gradually add strained food. The 
food should be given in five or six meals a 
day. 


A small child also needs water to drink 
especially in hot weather. A small child 
cannot make it known when he is thirsty, 
but he needs water every day. The water 
should be taken from the tap or from a 
clean well. li should be kept in a covered 


container. If possible the water should be 
boiled. 


Children need clean food. Dust and flies 
and dirty hands make the food dirty, and 
your child may become sick because of 
dirty food. You should always cover the 
food, especially when it is on the floor to 
keep out dust and flies. 


To prevent worms you should always wash 
your hands before you prepare the food, 
and before you feed the child. The eggs of 
the worms are often on vegetables, so you 
should wash them carefully before the 
family eats them uncooked. If you wash 
your Child’s hands frequently he cannot 
wipe the dust which causes infection into 
his eyes. 


When your child is about a year old you 
might let him feel his food, particularly 
the more solid kinds of it, so that he will 
get used to finger feeding himself. 


Before your child can learn to bite or 
chew, he needs to /earn to put the food in 
his mouth. Finger food will give him the 
practice he needs. Give him small bite- 
size pieces as soon as he can grasp it with 
his hands. Help him to put it into his 
mouth and get the movement from hand 
to mouth established. 


Gradually he will take over, and you can 
give him less and less help, moving your 
hand to the wrist, then under his arm and 
at least merely supporting his elbow with 
a slight touch. 


The child needs to learn to bite off pieces 
of food with his front teeth, and to chew 
them with his back teeth. Sometimes if 
the child keeps the food in his mouth 
without chewing it or tries to swallow it 
unchewed, it may be advisable to have 
him observe by touch how you move your 
mouth and jaws when you are chewing. 
Chew in an exaggerated way. If the child 
does not imitate you, you must move his 
lower jaw up and down in a chewing 
motion in order to make him understand 
what he is expected to do. 


It may be a long time before your child 
can successfully pick up food with his 
spoon and convey it to his mouth. You 
may begin by placing the spoon in his 
hand and putting your hand over his so 
that you are really doing the work of 
spooning the food and guiding his spoon. 


Spooning the food out of a deep bowl 
rather than from a flat plate makes it easier 
for your child. The same applies to finger 
feeding customs. 
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Michael has developed his own technique 
of feeding himself. With the left hand he 
searches for the food on his plate, picks 
up the pieces with the fork in his right 
hand and conveys it to his mouth. 


It helps the child if you place the food in 
the same place on his plate for every 
meal. You could put the meat on the right 
the vegetables on the left and the salad 
and bread above them. 


Later when he is older you may use the 
method which is widely practiced among 
the adult blind, indicating the place of 
food as if the plate were the face of a 
clock. The meat may thus be “at 3”, the 
vegetables “at 9”, the salad “at 6” and any- 
thing else “at 12”. 


Holding a cup or glass and pouring water, 
milk or other liquids, must also be learn- 
ed. A metal or plastic cup, narrow enough 
for the child to get his hands around, 


will make it easier for him to learn to drink. 
Help him to pick up the cup. When he has 
finished drinking, help him to set the cup 
down. 


Pouring Water 


Listening plays a great role in this skill. 
Liquid sounds differently when the glass 
is empty, half-full or filled almost to the 
rim. Many blind children hold the index 
finger of the left hand inside the edge of 
the cup, so that the liquid, poured with the 
other hand, will touch the finger tip when 
it comes up to the desired level. Even little 
children can learn todo this quite efficient- 


ly. 


As the child gets older, is weaned, and is 
eating well with a spoon, and finger feed- 
ing, go on adding more flavours and dif- 
ferent dishes. He should eat what the rest 
of the family has. Do not be tempted to let 
him have food between meals. It will na- 
turally blunt his appetite. 


As your child begins to master feeding 
himself, teach him to locate dishes and 
other supplies. Always keep those things 
in the same place. Let him help you to set 
the table. As the child gets used to the 
routine, let him do more by himself. 


The back of Michael’s pullover is marked 
with a button. 


2. Learning to dress and undress 


Learning to dress and undress himself 
may seem a long, drawn out process for 
your blind child who cannot observe and 
imitate other members of the family in 
thes activities. With your help and con- 
sistent repetition, however, he will be able 
to learn these important skills in the pre- 
school years with a fair degree ofsuccess. 


Babies usually show signs of readiness to 
help in getting dressed when they are 
1-1/2 years old. They may stretch out 
their arms so that one can put their hands 
into the sleeves or they lift their legs, one 
at a time, so that one can put on their 
socks and shoes. 


Soon they will pull off whatever is put on 
their head. You may find that your baby 
will pull off his shoes, socks and other 
clothing, almost without being shown 
how, whereas reversing the process takes 
longer and requires much more repetition. 


A blind child should weareasy-to-manage 
clothing. Help him to examine each gar- 
ment thoroughly so that he gradually 
learns to tell the “front” from the 
“back” and the “top” from the “bottom”. 


Zippers are easier to manage than buttons. 


Name each piece of clothing as you pick it 
up, and hand him only one thing ata time. 
Have your child put on different clothes 
for different actions. Changing his clothes 
will help the child develop a sense of time. 
It will help him understand the daily 
routine. 
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It takes time for a blind child to learn how 
to put on and pull up his pants. Show the 
child the front of the pants and if neces- 
sary mark it with buttons. Seat him on the 
floor. Help him put his legs into the pants, 
one at a time. When the pants are up his 
legs, let him stand up, put his hand on the 
waistband and pull them up. 


If the child can’t balance well, or cannot 
stand alone, let him lean against you as he 
pulls up his pants. 


Blind children usually find it quite diffi- 
cult to put on a shirt or an undershirt by 
themselves, because there are three holes 
into which they can put their hands. 


Teach him first to take off his coat. With 
your hands over his, open the coat widely. 
Slip the coat or jumper partly off by tugg- 
ing the sleeves down. Help him shrug or 
wiggle out. As the child’s skill increases, 
withdraw your help. 


Teach him also to pull his clothes over his 
head. With your hands over his, hook 
your thumbs under the overall or shirt and 
pull it up to the armhole. Pull his arm 
down and slip it through the sleeve one 
side at a time. Help him pull the garment 
up over his head. 


A very useful method of putting on a 
jacket or a coat is the following: 

Hang his coat over the back of a chair, 
lining facing out. Have the child stand or 
sit with his back to the chair. Help him put 
his arms, one at a time, into the sleeves. 


To pull on an overall or a shirt over the 
head has also to be learned step by step. 
With your hands over his, gather the gar- 
ment up and pull it down over his head. 
Then move his arms up through the 
sleeves, one at a time. Hold the shirt down 
with one hand while the other arm goes 
up through the sleeves. When the child 


tries it alone indicate the hole for the head 
by a button, or any special marking. 


Children learn to unbutton before they 
learn to button. 


For the buttoning he needs some help. 
With your hands over his, overlap the coat 
front. Place your fingers on his and push 
button through the hole. Encourage the 


child from time to time to try alone. At first 
the buttons may not be in the right hole, 
but praise him for trying. Large buttons 
are easier for the child to handle than 
small ones. 


If possible let the child go barefoot or let 
him wear sandals or a slip-on type shoe. 
Label the left shoe to help the child get his 
shoe on the correct foot. 


Shoes that require lacing are more diffi- 
cult to handle. With your hands over his, 
pull the tongue forward. Hold the tongue 
with one hand and slide the shoe on with 
the other. For lacing shoes the stringing 
of beads as indicated before is a good 
preparation. In time your child will learn 
to find the hole with the tip of the lace in 
lacing the shoes. Then he must find the 
next empty hole as he moves toward to 
the top of the shoe. 


Cross-lacing is easier thanparallel-lacing. 
With your hands over his you may have to 
tie the laces for quite a while until your 
child is able to do it by himself. 


When your child has learned from you the 
order in which to put on his things, you 
can begin to encourage him to pick up his 
things by himself. This he will be able to 
do only if he has learned that you put his 
socks, pants, etc., inthe same place when- 
ever he is undressed or gets dressed. 
There should be a definite place for his 
things so that he can find them in the 
morning and gradually learn to dress him- 
self. 
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When your child is about six years old and 
ready to go to school, he should be able to 
dress himself, to unbutton and button, to 
zipper, to put on, and lace his shoes, and 
also to hang up some of his clothes on a 
low hook. 


3. Toilet habits 


Toilet training is as important for your 
blind child as for any child; important for 
his comfort as well as for your own con- 
vencience. It is another step toward in- 
dependence. No one wants to hold some- 
one,or even be near someone, whois soil- 
ed, wet or smells bad. 
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The first step in toilet training a child is to 
change his diapers frequently, so that you 


keep him clean and dry as much as pos- 
sible. 


You want him to be uncomfortable if you 
leave him in wet pants. When he is wet 
take him to the bathroom or any special 
place which you have chosen for this, and 


replace his soiled pants. He may be placed 
on a potty, or on the toilet seat while he is 
waiting for his clean pants to be put on. 
When the child has been changed, help 
him feel his pants and let him know that 
you like dry pants. Praise him. Don’t scold 
him for wet pants. Let him know you like 
him, whether he is wet or dry. 


All this would serve the purpose of estab- 
lishing a connection between his bowel 
movement and the bathroom. /t is very 
important that your baby learns to feel 
comfortable and secure in going to the 
bathroom, and staying there for the 
necessary length of time. 


Learning bladder control comes after 
bowel control — and for most children it 
does not come before the second year, or 
even later. 


The next step - often after many more 
months - will be reached when your child 
indicates to you that he needs to go to the 
toilet. When you reach the bathroom, help 
him undress and use the toilet. Keep your 
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hands over the child’s as you go through 
the entire action. When you feel him try- 
ing to pull his pants down or up by him- 


self, release your hands immediately tolet 
him finish. 


When the child is finished have him stand 
beside you, and help him flush the toilet. 
When you are sure that he is not frighten- 
ed, let him try it alone. 


If the child is afraid at being left on the 
toilet alone, stay with him. Little by little 
move further away. Gradually he will 
come to accept being left there by him- 
self. 


Toilet training is a long-term process. It 


takes time and effort. One day a child will 
be successful — no accidents! — the next 
day he may wet his pants. Don’t be dis- 
couraged. It takes time to learn good toilet 


habits. Be patient with you child and with 
yourself. 


4. Personal hygiene 


Blind children need lots of attention. They 
need close personal contact. They need 
to be loved, they need to be touched. This 
means they need to be clean. After all, 
who wants to touch someone who is dirty 
or smells bad? 

People like being near a child who is 
clean, neat and attractive. They willspend 
more time with him. They are more willing 
to touch him, to hold him, and to give him 
the attention he needs. Clean clothes, 
cared for teeth, neatly brushed hair, anda 
freshly washed body will help any child to 
be more appealing. If you want your child 
to develop the skills he needs to keep 
himself clean and neat, you have to start 
early with his training. 


You can help your child to learn to wash 
his hands, take a bath, brush his teeth, 
comb and brush his hair and clean his 
nails. Each skill has to be developed as a 
separate skill. Step by step you have togo 
through these activities with him. As he 
becomes used to the routine, let him do 
more and more by himself. 


It is important that a child’s routine be the 
same each day. A set order for everyday 
things makes it easier for him to learn; 
even small changes may be confusing. 
Decide ona routine and try to stay with it. 
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Natascha, three and a half years old 


— W.-Germany — 


Abdul, 5 years old, learns how to take a 


bath by himself. 


— Pakistan — 
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Combing hair is much easier to learn. 


Michael prefers to brush his hair. 
— W.-Germany — 


An Indian custom is to oil the hair after 
washing. These three kindergarten chil- 
dren are trying to learn that habit. 


Prekash often hears: “Blow your nose” 


Here he tries it with the help of his house- 
mother and thus gradually gets used to it. 
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